THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
aside hours for daily reading of holy books; but it is only laid
down that each monk should be given one book at the begin-
ning of Lent, and be required to show he had read it properly
after twelve months' time, and it is clear that even in the
twelfth century this was the limit of the monk's private reading
in many monasteries of the older foundation. A special study
of one such monastery, Troarn in Normandy, shows that in
all its history it gave birth to only one writer, that its library
was meagre and composed wholly of devotional books, and
that as late as 1169, it only maintained a school for its novices,
and thought but little of that.1 This, of course, is but to say
that monasteries showed a perfectly natural inclination to
plough in their own fields, and restrict themselves to their
proper functions, for as one of the greatest of Modern Bene-
dictines has said, " All the services of the Benedictines to civi-
lization, education, and letters have been but by-products."2
Yet this restriction of functions barred them from winning the
position of becoming the really creative force of the medieval
Church. Some of them felt this keenly. As the years passed
by, and the tenth century drew to its inglorious close, a
number of the monasteries were shaken out of their obscuran-
tist views of the place of education in the Christian life by the
competition of the cathedral establishments. They, too, set
to work to provide opportunities for young men to learn the
Trivium. But they were too late. By this time the cathedrals
had the future well in their keeping, and were even then
experiencing the early birth pangs of their tremendous child,
the University.
1 C. H. Haskins.  The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Harvard Uni-
versity Press), p. 36.
2 Dom Butler. Quoted in Haskins, op. cit., p. 33.
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